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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Haldane. London, John 

Murray, 1921. — pp. xxiii, 430. 

Under the above title Lord Haldane has given us a fresh and compre- 
hensive discussion of philosophical problems that is both important and 
timely. In this volume he has undertaken to develop further the prin- 
ciple of degrees in knowledge and reality alike which formed the cen- 
tral doctrine of his Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, published in two 
volumes in 1905 with the title, The Pathway to Reality. What has 
given stimulus to the present work and determined its title is primarily 
the theory of relativity that has been advanced from the side of the 
physical sciences. " The remarkable ideas developed by Einstein, as 
the result of his investigation of the meaning of physical measure- 
ment, have provided fresh material of which philosophy has to take 
account. These, and yet other ideas which are affecting the scientific 
outlook profoundly, have appeared to me to call for a fresh route of 
approach to a view of nature towards which philosophical reflection 
was already being impelled" (p. x). What Lord Haldane has sought 
to do is to exhibit the problem of relativity in its full philosophical 
generality, by bringing out through analysis the implications and limi- 
tations of those inquirers whose starting-point has been that of the 
physical sciences, and also by connecting the method and results of 
their investigations with those of historical philosophy. This is a 
task which has called not merely for labor and scholarship but also 
for deep philosophical reflection and a firm grasp of essential prin- 
ciples. The author tells us that he began the book on the day of his 
release from office as Lord Chancellor in 191 5, and that the adequacy 
of the philosophical method he has employed has been before his mind 
for more than forty years. 

Part I of the volume deals with " The Problem of Relativity " (pp. 
1-142). In the six chapters that are devoted to this subject the theories 
of recent physical and mathematical analyses of nature are expounded 
in some detail. The author does not attempt to follow or set forth the 
mathematical demonstrations by which the results of these conclusions 
are supported, but is rather concerned to bring to light the logical 
assumptions and implications of the methods employed, and to define 
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the points of agreement and difference of these methods as employed 
by different investigators. The result of the discussions is clarifying, 
and a good many popular confusions in regard to the essential nature 
of the principle of relativity that has been occupying the minds of men 
like Einstein, Schlick, Whitehead, Eddington, and others, are dispelled 
by the method that Lord Haldane uses. The point of chief importance 
for him is that these methods of analysis carry those who employ them, 
often without a clear recognition on their part of what is thereby in- 
volved, beyond a subjective view of relativity. " The theory of rela- 
tivity in physical measurements means this, that our measurements are 
what they are because of the concepts through which knowledge effects 
them. ... It is through general principles and not by immediate 
awareness in its simplicity, that we get our knowledge of physical 
nature, and the reality we discover is of an order in character the 
same as that of our knowledge about it " (p. 121). " So with the new 
school of physicists relativity belongs to the very nature of the object 
in knowledge, and does not lie in any mere employment of knowledge 
by a particular individual. . . . These personal aspects of relativity are 
not what either Einstein or Kant has had in view. What they have 
been concerned with are the conditions of experience in general, and 
not merely personal conventionalities" (p. 135). 

But the theory of Einstein and his brother physicists is for Lord 
Haldane only a limited application of a much more inclusive principle. 
It has its importance for philosophy chiefly as bringing home to us 
within the field of science itself certain striking examples of the way 
in which relativity enters into and dissolves what is commonly re- 
garded as the solid frame and foundation of the world. But when the 
principle is fully apprehended, " it teaches us that observer and observed 
always and everywhere stand in relations which are inseparable in 
logic as they are in fact. The conception and the conceived are alike 
embraced within a greater and foundational actuality. Behind knowl- 
edge we cannot penetrate in our search for reality. But knowledge is 
not always of the same kind. There are everywhere in it what are 
analogous to the differing frames of reference of the physicist" 
(p. 127). 

The view that is expressed in the sentences last quoted enable us to 
see how the principle of relativity must be extended beyond the range 
of any mechanical order of point events and intervals, to the whole 
range of knowledge and reality into the nature of which mind enters. 
For relativity is seen to belong to all knowledge and all forms of 
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reality, and not merely to that which exhibits the form of the mechani- 
cal system. For " it is only a world embodying the principle of rela- 
tivity, in the form which the doctrine entails, that can be said to exhibit 
the character of mind, with its exclusion of disconnected fragments 
and relations" (p. 138). The doctrine of degrees is to be understood 
as implying the self-completing system of a plurality of orders in exist- 
ence as well as in knowledge of that existence. The philosophical truth 
that has been illustrated and enforced by the recent movements in 
physical speculation is that the two sides can be separated only by 
abstraction. That knowledge in its full reality is not a property or an 
endowment of an individual mind, but that it is foundational in the 
sense that it is the dynamic system within which the individual mind 
and its object come into relation, is evident when we see that reality 
actually presents itself at stages or degrees that are different in kind. 
The one system of reality appears in different aspects that vary accord- 
ing to the order of thought within which the reality is interpreted, just 
as in the physical doctrine of Einstein (p. 176). Thus we have dif- 
ferent orders of reality, such as the mechanical, the biological, the 
conscious, each with its own relative truth and reality. 

Part II, containing Chapters VII-X, is entitled "The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Relativity," and is occupied mainly with the discussion 
on the philosophical plane of the nature of the self and its knowledge. 
The main interest in this section of the book concerns the problem of 
how the individual mind can attain to a genuine union with the objec- 
tive order. The principles which Lord Haldane adopts are in general 
those employed by representatives of objective idealism, but he has 
emphasized certain fundamental points in a fashion that should aid in 
removing the misunderstandings on which criticism of these principles 
has so often proceeded. That the self is not substance but subject, 
and that knowledge is not a property or instrument of an individual 
substance, are the central principles which he clearly grasps and to 
which he constantly returns. It is of course true that the world that 
confronts me is actual, and is independent of me, its observer. But 
that is not the last word either about the world or about myself. Ex- 
perience, Lord Haldane repeats, is always more than it takes itself to 
be. "For our basis is to start in time from what we directly feel, 
from what our organism brings to our consciousness, and the process 
of our knowledge is one which develops the implications of what thus 
seems to come to us from without through the channels of our senses. 
But in developing these implications we are not extracting externalities 
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out of externalities. We are rather bringing to light principles which 
are implicit as foundational to even the simplest aspect of experience. 
Among these principles is the presence at every stage of the subject 
moment in experience" (p. 210). "The subject is the expression of 
experience in its quality of being foundational" (p. 192). That is 
true at every level of knowledge, but its truth becomes increasingly 
evident in the higher orders of knowledge where the demands of in- 
telligibility are more nearly fulfilled. 

The doctrine of degrees, as we have seen, must be applied to reality 
as well as to knowledge. "Just as difference of order in thought 
appears in the experience of the finite individual, so it appears as dif- 
ference of order in mode of existence and meaning of the object that 
confronts him in space and time. For that object too falls within 
knowledge, and is characterized by the various levels which knowledge 
reaches in it. . . . The world is there as it seems, and it presents itself 
to us in orders of knowledge and reality all of which are in their own 
places valid and actual. That is why it is essential that we should 
understand and hold firmly to the great principle of relativity" (pp. 
212-213). 

The ultimate task of philosophy from this point of view is to show 
that the relativity that belongs to experience is no casual property or 
defect, but something that belongs to its very essence. This insight is 
gained through the recognition that relativity is an expression of 
mind — not merely mind in its subjective or individual character, but 
as the integral or foundational principle of all experience. The con- 
ception of God is just that of such a foundational mind, which is not 
to be sought as something transcendent, but within experience as that 
aspect of it which is most concrete and actual. " God can hardly be 
less than the process of mind in an ideal integrity, the process in which 
mind as all-comprehending is ever realizing itself at a series of degrees 
which are divergent logically in so far as they are different in the 
dominant conceptions which lie at their respective foundations" (p. 
385). The mind that is able to rise to a consciousness of its own 
relativity and the relativity of its knowledge has already in its grasp 
the foundational principle of a system that is more than relative. Lord 
Haldane does claim for the mind the capacity to comprehend in prin- 
ciple the nature of this foundational and total system of reality. " The 
lesson of relativity warns us against the narrow view which takes the 
reality of different orders as meaning different entities competing with 
each other for the title to be accepted as actual. It is as separate 
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aspects, finding their relation to each other within the whole that is 
visible only to a perfected knowledge, that their true significance is 
revealed. Of such a perfected whole we, who are more than we take 
ourselves to be, have glimpses in art, in religion, and in philosophy, in 
each case in a different way" (p. 411). It does not seem possible to 
claim, as Hegel did, to be able to exhibit fully the categories of an-ab- 
solute system of knowledge. It is sufficient to have a firm grasp of the 
higher character of the self which directs us beyond our own finite 
forms of experience. 

Part III, "Other Views About the Nature of the Real," contains 
five chapters devoted to historical discussion of Greek philosophy, the 
Hegelian Principle, the New Realism, and various interpretations of 
contemporary writers. These chapters are full of valuable suggestion 
and contribute much to the interest and concreteness of the theory 
which the author defends. In Part IV, " The Individual and His En- 
vironment," with two chapters, dealing respectively with "The Rela- 
tion of Man to Society," and "The Individual and the State," Lord 
Haldane interprets social and political experience in the light of the 
philosophical principles that have been already set forth. Although 
this section is comparatively brief, one cannot but be impressed with 
the lucidity and insight with which the author discusses principles 
that are central and vital in the social and political life of the present 
day. The final section, Part V, " The Human and the Divine," gives 
a final interpretation and summing up of the whole argument. For 
God is for the argument that Lord Haldane has set forth no empty 
Absolute but the concrete and dynamic support of experience in all of 
its stages. "... To regard the finite and the infinite mind as different 
entities is only to court disaster in our reasoning about them. Differ- 
ence there is, but it is in degree of reality, and it is a difference that is 
intelligible to logic. The human mind, conditioned as it is by organic 
hindrances in its power of wielding its instrument, may be inadequate 
to a complete and systematic presentation even in abstract concepts of 
what is present in itself. But the instrument within its grasp is not 
inadequate, for that instrument is just mind as such. Our approaches 
to the real may be asymptotic. But it is a false image that makes that 
ideal seem to be something truly far away and unreachable. God is 
present in us, and it is in God that our fully developed reality must 
centre" (pp. 398-99). 

As we have seen, the especial interest and timeliness of the book is 
found in the way in which the author has carried further and inter- 
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preted in terms applicable to the whole constitution of knowledge the 
principle of relativity employed by recent investigators in physics and 
mathematics. The principle thus generalized appears as the philo- 
sophical principle of degrees of knowledge and reality. There can be 
no doubt, I think, that a real advance has been made through this step. 
It is too soon to predict just how far it may lead, or what the results 
are likely to be. But there can be no doubt that the method so finely 
illustrated in Lord Haldane's work — as likewise in Dr. Bosanquet's 
recent volume, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philos- 
ophy — of seeking to find common ground between writers who ap- 
proach the study of the world from different points of view, promises 
to be fruitful and is worthy of imitation at the present day. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By Wilhelm Windelband. Trans- 
lated by Joseph McCabe. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1921. — pp. 
365- 

An " introduction to philosophy " written by a mature thinker, one 
who is deeply versed in the history of the subject, is always worth 
while, whether the author aims to lead us into his own way of thinking 
or seeks to give us a general survey of the great problems that have 
engaged the mind of man and of the answers to which his ponderings 
have carried him. In the book before us, the German edition of which 
appeared in 1914, Professor Windelband does not aim to impose upon 
the reader a ready-made system of thought; he invites him to partici- 
pate in the work of reflection, by showing how the philosophical prob- 
lems arise in experience, what directions the answers may take, how 
these in turn suggest new difficulties and new attempts at a solution, 
and what are the basal questions left for us to grapple with at the end. 
To be sure, he does not pretend to approach his task without a definite 
standpoint of his own; indeed, his own Werttheorie makes its appear- 
ance at the proper time, for all roads for him lead to epistemology and 
epistemology ultimately leads to "axiology." But convinced as he is 
that the history of philosophy is an integral part of philosophy, a prep- 
aration for the understanding of its problems and the development of 
a world-view on the basis of past human thinking, he endeavors to do 
justice to the problems and the solutions that naturally suggest them- 
selves to the inquiring mind in contemplating the field of experience. 
A book of this kind will show the serious-minded man that philosophy 



